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What the child learns in school about brushing his teeth and keeping his mouth clean not 
only remains with him for life, but also makes him enthusiastic in his own home in in- 
fluencing the parents and the pre-school children. 


The Good Work of 
Dental Hygienists 


II. Where the dental hygienist’s educational activities for prophy- 
laxis have had a fair trial, comparison with control classes has 
shown a reduction of over 50 per cent. in dental caries in the first 
permanent molars of public school children. 


The New Squibb Plan of Cooperating 
With Dental Hygienists is Practical: 


E. R. Squibb & Sons have a new plan for con 
tinuously supplying school children—through 
dental hygienists — with Squibb’s Dental 
Cream and approved tooth brushes at less 
than cost. Dental hygienists will find this a 
practical way to start children on the routine 
use of the tooth brush and are requested to 
write to our Dental Department for details. 


Dental hygienists are also welcome to a com- 


plimentary professional package of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream for personal use. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream tastes good, but even 
more important: It contains no grit or soap to 
irritate the tender gum tissu. It cleans with- 
out abrading either teeth or gums. Its high 
content of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia neutral- 
izes the acids of the mouth which do so much 
damage at this time of life. 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858. 
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Service 


By C. J. Houisrer, pv. v. s., Chief Dental Division, State 
Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Service ts symbolic of that which, in modern life, to my 
mind, will prove the salvation of the present generation. 
As we take stock of present ways of living, noting the ap- 
parent laxity in morals, the rush and excitement of our 
everyday lives, the passing of the family circle, the tension 
and unrest which characterizes our present social and busi- 
ness life, we might throw up our hands in hopeless pessimism, 
but I, in my journeying into many communities in many 
states, see a growing spirit of doing things worthwhile, 
things that will make others better and happier. We begin 
with the children. The Boy and Girl Scouts both have as 
a fundamental rule, “Do, at least, one kind or helpful act 
for someone every day.” In the world of business, note the 
attitude of the street car conductor of today as compared 
with his vocation of a generation ago. I can well remember 
when he seemingly, with individual exceptions, did not 
have in his vocabulary the words Service or Courtesy. While 
today the reverse is almost always, if not entirely, the rule. 
What we have just said of the street car conductors can be 
said also of railroad passenger train crews. The managers 
of trolley and railroad companies have come to realize that 
courteous service pays, hence they demand it of their em- 
ployees. The true school teacher is a real servant as she, in 
her routine duties, trains the children of today to be citizens 
of tomorrow. 

We could go on writing of every vocation and profession 
in the same vein. I am reminded here of a story of a man 
who interviewed stone cutters working on a cathedral. 
This man asked the first stone cutter what he was doing. 
The stone cutter answered, “From seven o’clock in the 
morning until five o’clock in the evening, I do nothing but 
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chip stone.” He asked the second stone cutter the same 
question and the reply was as follows: “I chip stone all day 
for five dollars per day.”’ The third man he put the ques- 
tion to replied with the statement that he was helping to 
build a great cathedral. This stone cutter, doing a really 
menial part, had an idealistic viewpoint of his job. In other 
words, he was contributing his bit to something worth- 
while. The facts that he worked and received compensa- 
tion for his labor were secondary in his mind. 

All over the world now we have groups of business men 
banded together in weekly luncheon clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, A. B. C., Optimist, Exchange. These 
groups are all known as Service clubs. The slogan or motto 
of each of them are synonymous with Rotary’s motto— 
“Service Above Self.” These clubs are doing a wonderful 
piece of work for the betterment of conditions throughout 
the world and the significance of their great value is in the 
fact that every individual member is made to feel his own 
responsibility in this spirit of service. . 

The medical profession and nurses have always been held 
as the greatest exemplification of human service. This well 
justified opinion has been well earned by them for even the 
routine of their lives is alleviating the sufferings of humanity 
and when the need arises, rarely, if ever, is a physician or 
nurse found wanting. 

Now, many dental hygienist readers may wonder why all 
of this prelude to a message to them. 

I have worked for several years trying to make a place for 
the dental hygienist in the schools of Pennsylvania and dur- 
ing that period have had opportunity to observe many den- 
tal hygienists. On the basis of this experience, I presume 
to comment on the present and future of the Dental Hy- 
giene Profession. 

In the dental hygienist, I see one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for service to the present and coming generations 
that has come into being in a long while. She holds a strat- 
egic place in general health work, especially child health 
activities. The physician deals with the child largely in 
sickness, the same being true with the nurse, except the 
school nurse, whose efforts can not be belittled for she has 
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and is doing great things in her field. I shall not attempt to 
enumerate the many phases of her activities. I only men- 
tioned the school nurse because I fully recognize her great 
contribution to health education. You dental hygienists 
have a different and, I think, a physiological advantage in 
your professional contact, particularly with children, more 
than any one else, without reservations. The child views 
its parents as a source of authority and restraint. He looks 
upon the teacher much in the same light. The physician 
makes some impression as does the nurse but the child holds 
an inherent fear, in varying degree, for them, but the den- 
tal hygienist—how different! The child approaches the 
chair of the dental hygienist for the first time, filled with 
fear and misgivings, due to previous experiences in a den- 
tist’s chair or to the impressions he has gathered from older 
people. If the dental hygienist has tact and mother in- 
stinct, together with a full realization of her opportunity 
and obligation, the initial fear is quickly dispelled and full 
confidence takes its place. This is the time when the dental 
hygienist'can “‘get under the skin” of the child, putting over 
lessons in both dental and general hygiene, together with 
facts concerning diet, for having the full confidence of her 
little patient, what she says is accepted as gospel truth. 

The statements just made are my arguments as to the 
value of practical prophylaxis in a community Dental Hy- 
giene program. A physician, dentist, school nurse or dental 
hygienist can stand in front of a class of children and, by 
talking and demonstrating, accomplish a great deal but the 
dental hygienist at her chair with a hand mirror as her first 
instrument, showing the child how badly he needs something, 
then in twenty minutes or a half hour, by the use of the mir- 
ror again, the after-taking results being shown, there is an 
immediate visualization of a benefit derived. Boys never 
wash back of their ears or comb their hair without being 
told until they begin to notice the girls. Prophylaxes by the 
dental hygienist awaken self pride much earlier than is or- 
dinarily the case, which leads me to say, that children be- 
have better after their teeth are clean. 

I made this statement before a dental society and in the 
discussion which followed a dentist said: “I have a boy at 
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home I have punished in every conceivable way without 
result. I am going home now and clean his teeth.” 

The following actual experience is conclusive proof of my 
statement regarding your opportunity for service: 

A few years ago, we were demonstrating in a small com- 
munity in the western part of Pennsylvania. I had taken 
a dental hygienist with portable equipment to this town and 
as a demonstration, loaned her to the school district for a 
period of one week. Her equipment was set up in one of the 
school buildings and her first patient called for. When this 
patient arrived, I can assure you, without exaggeration, 
that he was the dirtiest urchin I have ever seen in a school 
building and was just as fresh, surly and unwilling as he was 
dirty; with his hands deep in his pockets, talking from the 
corner of his mouth, he said, “I have been sent up here to 
get my teeth cleaned.” The dental hygienist looked at him 
and then, with womanly tact, replied, “I can not work for 
you, you are too dirty,” but she didn’t pass the boy up. 
Taking him by the ear, she led him to a convenient wash 
stand and began to talk to him. It was not long before that 
lad grabbed the soap and nail brush, trying to remove the 
“real estate” from under his finger nails. He shampooed 
his hair and washed behind his ears, all unusual procedures, 
I assure you, then smoothing his hair down the best he 
could with his fingers, he went back to the dental hygienist 
like a little gentleman to receive the service she had to ren- 
der. She cleaned his teeth, taking about one half hour for 
the job, talking to him all the while, not only about taking 
better care of his teeth but of trying to take better care of 
his whole body, to wear clean clothes, to study a little harder 
and to try to get to the head of his class instead of being two 
years back of what he should have been at his age. During 
this procedure his teacher came into the room to observe 
what was going on and as the boy was dismissed from the 
chair, without being prompted, he turned to the dental hy- 
gienist and said, “Thank you.’ Without exaggeration, 
that teacher’s eyes fairly popped from her head. She turned 
to me and said somewhat slangily, ‘““That kid has been in my 
room for almost nine months and that is the first sign of 
courtesy I have ever seen him show.” I spoke to the Rotary 
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Club of that town at noon and related the story up to this 
point. After the Rotary meeting was over, the Rotarians 
decided to go to the school building in a body to visualize 
what I had told them of the dental hygienist. As we ap- 
proached the school grounds just before the bell rang, this 
boy, spying me in the distance, ran as hard as he could to- 
ward me with his hands outstretched to show me that he 
had scrubbed them some more then he clicked his heels to- 
gether and came to Boy Scout attention, waiting for me to 
comment on what he knew I saw. I looked him over, he 
was clean from head to toe, his shoes were even polished, he 
had on a clean blouse and a necktie, something, I was told, 
he had never worn before, his hair was plastered down like 
a shiek in the movies, his face fairly shown, he was all dressed 
up and he knew it. Two or three years later I learned that 
that boy had made up the two years he was back in school 
and now stands well at the head of his class where he be- 
longs. It is not an exaggeration to picture what might have 
and what probably would have happened to this boy. He 
was already a town problem, a boy of the streets, drifting 
into rougher company all the time. He would have event- 
ually become a charge of the State in a reformatory or jail; 
as it is now he is on his way to decent American citizenship, 
all, if you please, because of his contact with the dental hy- 
gienist. 

This may seem to you an exaggerated case and, of course, 
it is, but in my experiences I have observed similar trans- 
formations in various degrees from the contact of children 
with the dental hygienist. 

It is almost a rule, that when a child steps from the dental 
hygienist’s chair his chest and his head are held higher, his 
eyes are brighter, he has a different viewpoint on life en- 
tirely. In other words, his self pride and ambition have been 
awakened. 

There are approximately 2,500 graduate dental hygien- 
usts in the United States. Just stop to think if such an ex- 
perience as I have related should come to each of these den- 
tal hygienists. Think of the great service rendered in sal- 
vaging otherwise almost hopeless cases. The dental hy- 
gienist of the foregoing story, I know, gets a real thrill out 
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of knowing that she had something to do with the salvaging 
of that one boy. Such an experience, not in detail, of course, 
can be yours in a varying degree not once, but every day. 
When I think of 2,500 dental hygienists day by day going 
about their routine duty, looking for and taking advantage 
of opportunities for such service, I feel justified in my opin- 
ion that the dental hygienist is, in a practical and dramatic 
way, the greatest creation for the health of the future gen- 
erations. 

True success is not in the money you may make nor in 
the fame that may come to you, but if, when you have passed 
to the great beyond, it can be said of you, “The world is 
better because you lived,” then and then only can your life 
be called a true success. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


“Good Teeth for Bad.” This is a picturesque dramatiza- 
tion of a Fairy Godmother who takes to task two of her pro- 
teges who have failed to appreciate one of her priceless gifts. 
Proper uses and care of the teeth and some of their abuses 
are described in characteristically childlike language and 
activities. Seven characters take part—ages eight to ten 
years. 

“Mr. Cold, You Can’t Catch Me!” Five schoolmates, 
ten to twelve years old, give a humorous, full-of-action por- 
trayal of how to avoid taking cold. 

“The Most Wicked Pirate That Ever Sailed The Seas.” 
An entertaining mystery play telling the story of diphtheria 
prevention. A chance for good acting by children about 
twelve years old. Eight characters required. 

While costumes in these playlets are not essential they 
always add interest, enlist the enthusiasm and give confi- 
dence to the players. 

Copies of these health playlets by Louise Franklin Bache, 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Health Education, 
Department of Health, Syracuse, N. Y., at ten cents for the 
mystery play and five ‘cents each for the others. 
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The Maverick Dispensary, Its 
Service to East Boston 


By Mary Roserrs Moy, Boston, Massachusetts 
Read before The Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association 


I feel it is an honor to be here to give you a short message 
of six years’ experience at the Maverick Dispensary in East 
Boston. At this time I think a few explanations are in 
order. Many in the audience are strangers to me but I hope 
we will be friends at the close of my talk. You know in the 
face of things that I am Oriental and I know there are ques- 
tions flashing through your minds such as, “How did she get 
her English training?” “Why did she take up dental hy- 
giene?” 

It is true I am a modern product of one of the world’s 
oldest civilizations but I am only one of many of a second 
generation of American born Chinese who are taking their 
places in the work of the world. With this as a background 
I also am a New Englander and have enjoyed many educa- 
tional and cultural advantages that America has to offer. 
I know that Boston is the home of the baked bean and the 
codfish and how you cherish the tradition of the Mayflower 
and Plymouth Rock. Even as strangers I know you better 
than you know me because probably few of you have had 
a chance to know a Chinese person except your laundry man 
or restaurant waiter whereas I have spent all my life with 
you. 

The reason I chose to be a dental hygienist was fate, cir- 
cumstance, or anything you wish to call it. In that event- 
ful year of 1917, when we entered the world conflict and I 
was getting through High School, we were all reaching out 
to serve in any way we could. I ‘wanted most to become a 
nurse but I was too young so the best thing I could do at the 
time was to work in a dentist’s office until some better op- 
portunity presented itself. It was while there that I learned 
of the training given at Forsyth which I later took up, grad- 
uating in the class of 1920. 
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I think it is also necessary to explain something about 
East Boston as probably all of you do not know that section 
of the city as well as I do. It is an island community situ- 
ated across the harbor and reached by tunnel, three ferries 
or airplane. The Boston Airport is very near us and often 
the planes are out doing practice work. Our neighboring 
cities are Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop. The population 
is about 75,000; a large percentage of the people are Italian, 
although many other nationalities are represented as well 
as Canadians and Americans. East Boston was once a 
summer resort for people of the mainland and evidences of 
fine old residences are still standing. Many sea captains’ 
and fishermen’s families resided there in former years when 
fishing trips to the Grand Banks were quite an occupation. 
Now many European steamships dock in East Boston be- 
cause of the harbor and so parts in the vicinity of the piers 
have degenerated into slum districts where imigrants find 
early homes. Even so the congestion is not as great as slum 
sections of the north and west ends of this city. The com- 
munity has its prosperous main street, banks, industries, 
churches and relief organizations of which it may be proud. 
Most of the houses are the uniform three story affairs hav- 
ing three or four rooms to each flat. The Maverick Dis- 
pensary is located in one of these old houses. We have no 
imposing brick hospital building, which would be very nice, 
but what we have does not hinder us from rendering the 
best of service to the community. 

Our Institution is a private enterprise run by a board of 
trustees who are interested in helping the needy of East 
Boston. It is an outgrowth of a first aid room maintained 
at one time by the New England Confectionary Company. 
We are not a branch of the City Hospital or any other large 
charity as many people think. Our name is never seen on 
the hospital page of the Boston Transcript because the 
trustees feel that such advertising is unnecessary. We 
have been open since 1909, offering medical, surgical, eye, 
ear, nose and throat as well as dental service to the needy 
of the community at a nominal fee of twenty-five cents a 
visit. We also have weekly nerve clinics and at times have 
maintained posture, maternity and nutrition classes but 
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these services other agencies have taken over. I am not 
limiting myself to a dental topic because I want you to know 
the institution as a whole. There is a staff of twelve work- 
ers, eight part time and four full time. A social worker is 
in charge of all departments. Some of the splendid work 
of the social service is shown in the fact that one hundred 
and fifty vacations were secured for underweight children 
last summer. At Christmas and Thanksgiving seventy-five 
families were supplied with dinner baskets. We have a 
Christmas party for a limited number of children of needy 
families every year. 

The medical and dental clinics are open every day while 
the eye, ear, nose and throat clinic is held twice a week. 
The doctor on the nose and throat staff has also served at 
Forsyth and by special arrangement tonsil and adenoid 
operations have been performed for us at Forsyth on his 
recommendation. In the eye clinic glasses can be secured 
at a nominal fee. 

The dental clinic is the largest of the institution, occupy- 
ing the second floor of the building and consisting of two 
waiting rooms and two operating rooms. Our chairs are 
serviceable but not of the latest model and as there is no 
electricity in the house we use foot engines. We have a two 
burner gas stove for sterilizing instruments and heating 
water. 

We realize that our equipment is rather primitive but it 
is suitable for the class of people who come to us, while our 
service and standards of cleanliness need not suffer. 

East Boston has twenty public school buildings divided 
into five districts and the five school nurses who are in 
charge of the health programs in their buildings are respon- 
sible for patients one day every week. Saturday is an open 
day when children from the parochial schools, high school 
and others who cannot come in school hours are taken care 
of. There is a total enrollment of about 15,000 children in 
the public schools. This figure does not include parochial 
schools or high school so one can readily figure that there 
is much dental work that needs to be done. We are run to 
capacity at all times and if there was more room and more 
money I think there would be no difficulty in getting the 
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patients. We have two graduate dentists on half time who 
treat thirty patients every morning. I suppose this seems 
like a large amount of work and truly it is but the staff con- 
sists of men trained for the work whose interest it has been 
our privilege to maintain for more than five years. This 
fact alone counts for more than words can express as it has 
been the means of a progressive and constructive program. 
Children do not like strangers and their confidence has 
grown when they have returned year after year to find their 
old friends still on duty. Another reason we can see large 
numbers is because we have short sittings. We do two fill- 
ings, two temporary extractions or one permanent extrac- 
tion a visit and the child comes once a week until all work 
is completed when we give a six month’s dismissal slip. 
The O. K. slips are eagerly sought because many times 
there is class competition in a certain building to see which 
can be the first to have every one in the room O. K. and in 
other instances the teacher promises a party, outing or spe- 
cial picture show in the school hall when the class has its 
dental work complete. 

Most of the children behave best when they come with 
their school friends, and not so well when accompanied by 
parents. Some are very well cared for and one would be 
willing to claim them as relatives, while others must be 
taught the simplest rules of hygiene such as washing hands 
and face and combing hair, bathing and bringing a hand- 
kerchief when they come to the clinic. 

We do not carry out the dental policy of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health because Forsyth and 
the Health Units are doing the work for the pre-school, 
first and second grade children on whom that program lays 
so much stress. Our policy is to give relief to any person 
who is suffering regardless of age, race or circumstance. If 
a person is too poor to even pay a small fee he is not denied 
treatment. 

Occasionally we treat a man or woman as an emergency 
and make charges to correspond to the service rendered. 
One of our emergency cases would be of particular interest 
to the medical and dental professions. This patient was a 
young woman who had been treated in another department 
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for about a month for a painful and aggravating eye condi- 
tion. The dentist removed a badly abscessed cuspid root 
and the complaint improved immediately. In two weeks 
the patient was practically cured which goes to show how 
much infection was being absorbed from the diseased root. 

I have been asked if I tire of the work; it is true there is 
some monotony but even if I mix the same kind of fillings, 
sterilize instruments and clean teeth every day, each day 
brings new faces and new people whose reactions are as 
variable as New England weather. There is no idle time 
in the morning when one has to keep in mind what two den- 
tists are needing in filling material or assistance because of 
some scared or protesting patient. There is the sterilizer 
to watch, children to keep track of who have had extrac- 
tions, to see that they do not leave the building before the 
hemorrhage stops, appointments and special home treat- 
ments to explain, then suddenly when things are in full 
swing some one gets sick or faints. 

We use ethy] chloride locally for extraction of temporary 
teeth and Cook’s procain carpules for permanent teeth. 
We seldom give general anesthesia and then upon advice or 
assistance of the physician. We do not treat root canals 
but refer such patients as need treatment to Tuft’s College 
or a local dentist; neither do we take X-Rays or give ortho- 
dontic treatments. 

The prophylactic work is done in the afternoon. I can 
take care of ten patients but I do not use the hand method 
as it is not practical or appreciated. This is usually done 
at the last visit when all other work is completed. I allow 
about twenty minutes for a child, as in some instances a 
full set of teeth is not present and all children do not have 
heavy tartar deposits. It is needless to say that an adult 
patient would require more time. 

My educational and nutritional work must be incidental 
when I am examining a mouth, giving a prophylaxis or some 
evidence of improper diet comes to my attention. In this 
way the gospel of a clean mouth is driven home more readily 
than in group teaching. Many of you probably know how 
hard it is to get the message of a well balanced diet across 
but there is occasional satisfaction when a mother will say, 
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“T could never get my little girl to eat spinach or prunes 
until you said she must.” 

I start work at half past eight and prepare the necessary 
supplies for the day. There are many little things that need 
attention before the doctors arrive and although most of 
the clerical and record work is done in the dispensary office 
I have the cards to arrange so that each dentist will see his 
own patients. I get through work about half past four. 

I have every Saturday afternoon off and a month’s vaca- 
tion in the summer. During July and August we cut the 
work to three clinics a week and I have to do substitute 
work in other departments. 

We realize that improvements could be made in our 
methods but the Maverick Dispensary is an example of an 
institution which could serve a small community anywhere. 
As the dental department is only one of several, each with 
their own merits, the needy people of East Boston find in 
us a source of relief from many physical as well as personal 
problems. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold their sixth 
annual meeting in Washington D. C., October 7-11, 1929. 
Acnes G. Morris, Secretary 
886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Lehigh Valley Dental Hygienist Society met at The Hotel Tray- 
lor, Allentown, on December 12th, having as their guests the two den- 
tists employed by the Allentown Public Schools, Dr. Fred Henry and 
Dr. Ted Genshart. 


ELizABETH RussELL, Secretary 
1035 Walnut Street, Allentown 
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The Mouth Hygiene Program 


for Georgia 
By Lucy Kewnnepy, State Supervisor of Mouth Hygiene 


In April of 1928 an universal Mouth Hygiene program 
was launched for the first time in the state of Georgia, by 
the State Board of Health with the aid of each community, 
the County Health Officers and the District Dental So- 
cieties. 

The mission of the program is to spread Mouth Hygiene 
among the public, with these three great objectives; Ist., to 
save the teeth of the children now; 2nd., to establish the 
habit of clean teeth in the children; 3rd., to build a more 
desirable kind of teeth. We all know that the knowledge of 
the general public on this subject is limited and their indif- 
ference unlimited. Their ignorance and inertia in regard to 
it undermine and greatly impair their life, health and hap- 
piness. Our program is purely educational. Since it is. 
easier to educate the child than the adult, emphasis is placed 
on the child’s mouth and the parent will generally be influ- 
enced by the child. 

To save the teeth of the children now, we are having den- 
tal examinations in the schools with follow-up corrective 
work. It is the duty of the supervisor to make the examina- 
tions with the cooperation of the schools and health units. 
Follow-up letters are furnished by the Board of Health, and 
are sent in by the teachers: and wherever proper follow-up 
corrective work is done it will be to the credit of the teachers. 

The dentists are requested to give each child a signed 
certificate when all corrections are made, and this is returned 
to the teacher. I wish to say here that when the examina- 
tions are made, no suggestions are given the child or parent 
as to whom they shall see, or as to the nature of the correc- 
tions to be made. The number of defects found are recorded 
by the Board of Health, but the dentist does his own diag- 
nosing, and we abide by the certificate which the child re- 
ceives. 
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The Supervisor visits all Parent-Teacher meetings, club 
meetings and any other civic organizations possible, to 
stress the value of the care of the deciduous teeth, and the 
importance of the first permanent molar. So very few real- 
ize why the deciduous teeth should be saved, and the first 
permanent molar is very generally classed as a ““baby”’ tooth. 
The result is, as you well know, a six year molar so badly 
decayed, while they wait for it to be shed, that it cannot 
possibly be saved. As you know too, the ignorance along 
these lines is by no means confined to the country. We con- 
sider it vitally important also, for the teacher to know why 
she is teaching children to save their teeth. When she does 
have this knowledge, she will be a great factor in carrying 
it on to mothers. 

Our second objective—to establish the habit of clean 
teeth—must be carried out by again enlisting the support 
of the teachers. This objective may be accomplished with 
the tooth brush chart for checking morning and night brush- 
ing daily, tooth brush drills and eternal vigilance on the 
part of the teacher. The supervisor also helps with this 
phase of the program by talks in each school and in Parent- 
Teacher Associations. She also visits the Summer Institutes 
and Summer Camps for girls to gain their cooperation in 
stressing mouth cleanliness. We believe that the habit of 
clean teeth creates a desire for a clean mouth, and that 
means that the child will insist on having corrective work 
done. 

To build a more desirable kind of teeth is the most impor- 
tant and hardest objective. I need not mention that this 
must be done through the pre-natal diet and the diet of the 
child from birth to his teens. We try to teach this impor- 
tant lesson through chart talks to the children on proper 
diet and to the mothers in meetings of any and all civic or- 
ganizations. We urge every dentist to cooperate with us in 
this issue; it is his duty to preach and teach diet to his pa- 
tients, and to explain to every mother the sieaundin 
which proper pre-natal diet has to the proper growth and 
strength of the child’s teeth and the jaw development. We 
believe that without proper diet and nutrition, the greatest 
care will not give the desired results. 
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One phase of this program which ever presents itself is the 
feature of charity work in every community. In most cases 
it is being taken care of by the combined efforts of the den- 
tists with help from the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
Women’s Clubs. We hardly feel that it will be a harder ob- 
stacle to surmount than ignorance and indifference, but with 
the hearty cooperation we are receiving from the Superin- 
tendents, teachers, dentists and health officers in every com- 
munity where the program has been introduced, we feel that 
it cannot fail to reach its ultimate goal—100% daily brush- 
ings in every school in the state of Georgia. 

And let me add that last but not least is our desire to add 
to our personnel of workers in the program—dental hygien- 
ists in the counties—then indeed, will we have “‘first aid” to 
success. 


Eprror’s Nore: We have learned that through this con-. 
centrated corrective program in the state of Georgia, three 
cities have already attained 100% dental correction schools 
—a number more are well on toward the 100% goal and one 
has almost laid claim to the fourth place. This is truly a 
splendid record and we hope other states are obtaining re- 


sults as rapidly.—E. W. P. 


NEW YORK 


The ninth annual meeting of the Dental Hygienists’ Association of the 
State of New York will be held at Rochester, May 15, 16, 17, 1929. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Cadillac and all ethical dental hygien- 
ists are cordially invited to attend. 


Laura A. Smiru, Chairman, Publicity Committee 
517 Taylor Bldg., Rochester 


The regular monthly meeting of the Dental Hygienists’ Association 
of the City of New York was held on January 8, 1929. Attendance was 
large and this year has shown a great improvement over last year. The 
program, given by dental hygienists, was of interest: 

The Mouth Hygiene Program of Mississippi by Margaret Bailey. 

Activities of the Dental Hygienists’ Association of the State of New 

York, by Mrs. Ethlyn P. Smith. 
The American Dental Hygienists’ Association and Report of Last 
Meeting. 
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Experiment in Color 


By Jenny S. Coox, White Plains, N. Y. 


The recent rapid increase in the population of White 
Plains, New York, has added a large number of colored fam- 
ilies to the community. The resultant higher percent of 
colored children in the public schools has brought a perplex- 
ing problem to the school dental hygienists. 

How to reach the parents of these little people—how to 
interest them in mouth hygiene has been the topic of many 
consultations. The children receive a prophylactic clean- 
ing in school but, with few exceptions, there seems to be on 
the part of the parents in general, an indifference to even the 
most startling mouth conditions. 

In many cases personal conferences are difficult because 
both parents are employed; some are illiterate so that 
printed matter or written instruction and advice are of little 
value. Certainly they are not the type of parents one can 
expect to gather readily to listen to a talk on “The Impor- 
tance of Preserving the Deciduous Teeth,” or “Guarding 
the Sixth Year Molars.” 

The need for a plan to bring to as many of these people as 
possible a message of mouth hygiene prompted the dental 
hygienists to carry out an experiment that brought gratify- 
ing results. The plan may be of interest to other dental hy- 
gienists who are confronted with similar problems. 

The many entertainments given in our schools by white 
children are largely attended and heartily enjoyed by the 
parents. Deciding that parents of any race or color enjoy 
seeing their offspring in the lime light, we planned a mouth 
hygiene program to be given for colored parents by colored. 
children. 

White Plains is fortunate in having a resident colored 
dentist. Our first step was to present our problems and plan 
to him. He was greatly interested and readily promised his 
cooperation and accepted our invitation to be the speaker 
of the evening. 
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The program was planned to include as many children as 
possible. Those taking part were chosen from the three ele- 
mentary schools having the largest number of colored chil- 
dren registered. 

The following note (to be signed and returned to the 
school) was sent to the home of each child assigned a part; 
“Are you willing that should take part in 
an evening entertainment to be given December 9, at East- 
view Avenue Junior High School and will you provide safe 
escort home for him?” 

We felt this not only gave importance to the occasion but 
also safeguarded the children who lived some distance from 
the school where the entertainment was to be given. 

The event was given as much publicity as possible. No- 
tices were inserted in the local paper and given out in 
churches attended by colored people. Typed invitations 
were sent to parents of every colored family represented in 
the three schools. 

To gain the — and attendance of older children, a 
group of Junior High pupils were invited to present several 
musical numbers. 

In detail the program was as follows: 


1. Duet Funior High Girls 
2. Quartette Junior High Boys and Girls 
3. Dramatization, “The Brushes 

Quarrel” Pupils No. 4 School 
4. Recitation, “Toothbrush 

Village” Pupil No. 4 School 
5. Piano Solo Funior High Girl 
6. Exercise, “Good Health” Pupils No. 3 School 
7. Playlet, “Who Says Sixth 

Year Molars?” Pupils No. 2 School 
8. Talk Dr. 


An audience of nearly one hundred enthusiastically re- 
ceived the numbers so creditably given by the children. All 
were apparently interested in the dentist’s talk which he 
skillfully adapted to the understanding of the group. 

We felt that if a lesson in maintaining a clean mouth or 
the importance of preserving the sixth year molars went 
home to even one tenth of that audience, it was a worth- 
while experience and the time expended by the dental hy- 
gienist in preparation, justified. 
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AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


PRESENT OFFICERS OF 


President Secretary Treasurer 
Cuartorre Kiarr Suttivan  AcGnes G. Morris Eve.tyn M. GunNARSON 
U. of P. Dental School, 886 Main Street 475 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penn. Bridgeport, Conn. New York City 


Neither the editors nor the publishers of The Yournal are in any way responsible for 
the statements and opinions expressed in any article. 


Editorials 


That the dental hygienist movement is progressing can- 
not be doubted. Thirty years ago the idea was being con- 
sidered more or less vaguely in the minds of advanced den- 
tists, primarily interested in using the dental hygienist in 
their own practices. Now the dental hygienist is an estab- 
lished fact and her ministrations are accorded their rightful 
respect. From a worker trained particularly to clean and 
polish teeth in the private dental office, the field has broad- 
ened until now the dental hygienist is looked upon as one of 
the biggest factors in any public health program, for her 
work is and always has been directed toward the prevention 
of mouth troubles. 

To assist in putting the dental hygienist on a professional 
basis, she has been licensed with rules and regulations re- 
stricting her practice and designating her duties. New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts were among the first states 
to legally recognize the dental hygienist, their legislative 
actions taking place about 1915. In 1928, less than fifteen 
years after the primary authorization of this profession, 
twenty-nine of the United States, including the Territory of 
Hawaii, have legally manifested their recognition. Just re- 
cently in communicating with the boards controlling the 
practice of dentistry in every one of the United States, we 
found that two more states, Texas and North Dakota, have 
legislation in process. 

To fit the dental hygienist for service to humanity we now 
have within the limits of this country and closely allied with 
prominent and reputable dental schools, eleven training 
schools for dental hygienists. In 1914 the first class, twenty- 
seven in number, were graduated. Now the training schools 
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are sending forth approximately two hundred fifty gradu- 
ates each year, dental hygienists who are finding their niches 
in every corner of the United States. 
It is not to be wondered at that the remaining states are 
taking steps to award just respect to this advancing profes- 
sion. 


We thought that we had made the following facts very 
etm but we evidently failed. Please consider them care- 
ully. 

Membership in the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion carries with it a year’s subscription to The Yournal. 
When you pay your dues of three dollars to the American 
Association, or if you reside in a state where there is a state 
association and your dues to the American Association are 
collected at the same time as your dues to your state organ- 
ization, you do not need to do anything more about The 
Journal. It will be taken care of and unless your address is 
given to us incorrectly, you will receive it monthly. 

But if you do not belong to the American Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association—and you really do not know what you are 
missing if you do not belong—please pay your Fournal sub- 
scription price of one dollar directly to the business manager. 

Have we made that clear? The subscriptions for mem- 
bers of the American Association are paid from their three 
dollars dues and are forwarded to The Yournal’s business 
manager as soon as received by the American Association’s 
secretary. The subscriptions for non-members of the Amer- 
ican Association are to be paid directly to The Fournal. 

Our reason for again repeating this information is the in- 
cidence of our receiving within the past two or three weeks, 
especially, several renewal fees and subscription fees from 
dental hygienists who were members of the American Asso- 
ciation in 1928. American Association memberships expire 
on December 31 of each year so that it would facilitate our 
bookkeeping and correspondence and also your correspon- 
dence andsatisfaction, if you will immediately pay your dues 
for 1929. 
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What is 
“The Kolynos Habit?” 


It comes from an appreciation of the luxury of 
cleanliness of the mouth and throat. It manifests it- 
self in impelling the users of Kolynos Dental Cream to 
desire and when possible to obtain this luxury at stated 
times, such as after taking food and before going to bed. 


It is one of the few acquired habits such as daily 
bathing or taking systematic open-air exercise which 
contribute greatly to the enjoyment and efficiency of 


life. 


Every time you prescribe Kolynos you are giving 
your patient a chance to acquire this civilized and civi- 
lizing habit. 


May we send you a professional package? 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 


KOLYNOS 
DENTAL 
4 CREAM 
w a 
SS) rors. 
/ 


Our Policy, Doctor, 


h 

1s this 
—to produce a dentifrice always in 
accord with the latest dental opinion 


| i the light of today’s dental 
opinion, an efficient dentifrice 
must meet certain specific de- 
mands. Primarily, the teeth must 
be thoroughly cleansed—then pol- 
ished. The gums should be invig- 
orated and kept in good tone, thus 
protecting better against bacterial 
invasion. Salivary flow should be 
stimulated to serve better as a pro- 
tective fluid in the mouth. 


The profession has always 
recognized the importance of these 
properties. Methods of attaining 
them, however, have varied in the 
light of constant research and 
findings. Because of this fact, 
Pepsodent has never had a fixed 
formula. It is compounded to 


adequately meet TODAY’S ac- 
cepted standards. 


The present Pepsodent formula 
offers complete cleansing and 
polishing of the teeth without pos- 
sible injury to enamel. It retards 
the mucin plaque. Mildly acid, it 
encourages salivary flow — na- 
ture’s protective fluid for the teeth. 
The calcium ion acts as a hemo- 
static and antiphlogistic agent for 
gums. 


We believe that in such a for- 
mula, the LATEST findings of 
the profession are reflected. 


May we send you a full-size tube 
to try, together with further liter- 
ature and data? We shall appre- 
ciate receiving the coupon below. 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
572 Ludington Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, free of charge, one regular 
50-cent size tube of Pepsodent, with literature 


and formula. 


Name 


Degree 


Address 


Enclose card or letterhead 
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Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request — 


Archer Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Are you moving ? 


notify 


Edith H. White 


Business Manager 


82 Grove Street 


Augusta, Maine 


of your new address. 


University of 
California 


College of Dentistry 
San Francisco, California 


The next regular session ‘in the 
school for Dental Hygienists opens 
August 20, 1928. The course Of 
study coversa period of two aca- 
demic years of professional and 
pedagogic training. The legal 
requirement in California for ad- 
mission to the licensing exami- 
nations includes two years of 
study. For information regard- 
ing the curriculum in Dental 
Hygiene address the Dean, 


First and Paranssus Avenues, 
San Francisco 
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Carmi-Lustro Products Speed Up Prophylaxis 


Whatever enables you to accomplish thorough i gg in less time contributes directly to the 


growth of your practice and enhances your earning power. 


The Carmi-Lustro outfit does help you to 


do better, faster work. Each outfit contains sufficient materials for about thirty complete prophy- 


lactic treatments, together with pamphlet outlining a simple, effective technique. 


supply it. 


Your dealer can 


Cleaner Powder, Cleaner Paste 
Carmi-Lustro Outfit Polishing Powder, Coated Tape, Complete $5.75 
Cork Polishing Wheels 


Unusual Opportunity 


These Handy Flossfonts fs in use by Dentists .... Everywhere 


Handy one-hand cut- 
off, made of tempered 
stainless steel. 


Jounson & Jounson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ship me, and charge thru my dental dealer: 
..Flossfonts loaded with Dentotape (flat) 
floss (specify width of Dentotape), (] Wide, 75 
yds; () Medium, 100 yds; [J Narrow, 150 yds. 
at $1.95 each. 
Flossfonts, loaded with 200 yds. New 
Era (ligature) floss at $1.95 each. 


For a limited time you will be able to 
secure a J & J Flossfont, complete with 
Testieune (flat) floss, or New Era 
(ligature) floss, at a great saving. These 
handy fonts are in use by dentists 
everywhere. Buy yours at this time 
and save. 


Our Orrer—Send us the coupon and we will 
ship you, and charge thru your dental dealer, 
one or more Flossfonts loaded with either Den- 
totape or New Era ‘thas for $1.95 each. Regu- 
lar price $2.85 each 


( NEW BRUNSWICK. ( N.J.. 


This coupon not good after March 31, 1929 
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Made Right ALWAYS FIT THE Price Right 


HANDPIECE 


CRESCENT | 


Mandrel Mounted 


Rubber Polishing Cups * 


Patented 
For the Doctor who pre- 
fers rubber to bristle. Can 
be used with your favorite 
‘cleaning or polishing ma- 
2 terial. For final high 
. , lustre use it without any ?¢ 
material, dry or wet. Each cup is fitted 
with a rubber washer on shank to prevent 
cleaning or polishing material from enter- 
ing Handpiece. 
e in two sizes of cups, No. 7 and 
| No. 2, being the largest size, and No. 7S 


and No. 2S being the small size. Also 
made in two grades, regular soft (black 
color) and stiff (grey color). Can be had 7s 
for either straight or angle Handpiece. 


7 


Price: No.7 0r No. 7S 60c doz. $6.00 gr. 
Price: No.2 or No.2S 75c doz. $7.50 gr. 


Send Coupon for Free Sample -- 
CRESCENT DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
1837-1845 S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a free sample of Crescent Rubber Cups. 


Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public HealthWork, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ Course—Sep- 
tember to July inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A. B., D. D.S. 


| Uniform 


only 
$3.75 


Present the advance style with 
comfort, in a W-F-C Uniform, 
which has the distinction of 
superiority. 


S 
Model 7205 


Model 7205 is made of the following enduring 


materials: 
Each 3 For 
Permanent Finish Indian Head $3.75 $10.00 
- 4.00 11.00 


Hy-Sheen Nurses’ Cloth . 

Bonnie Nurses’ Poplin . 5.00 14.50 

Britasylk Poplin . . . . . 5.50 15.50 

Burton's Irish Poplin . %§.95 16.50 
Samples of materials and New Book showing 
other models will be sent on request. 


WHITE FABRIC COMPANY 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


White Fabric Company 


1493 University Ave., St. Paul 
Fill in the Coupon and Mail it Now 


( Check Enclosed, [] Money Order. 
(J Send C.O. D. plus C.O. D. fee. 


Style 7205 
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McCAW—The Dental Assistant. 


By Emma J. McCaw, R. N., Introduction by Dr. C. N. 
Johnson. 120 pages, 5 x 8 with 22 illustrations. pap 


A book for the dentist’s assistant. Covers the relation 
of the patient to the operator, office management and 
records, bacteriology, sterilization, hygiene, anatomy, 
physiology, operating room observances and surgical 
technic, anesthesia, anesthetic solutions, the dark room, 
the aaa and psychology, are some of the subjects 
covered. 


POSNER—Local Anesthesia Simplified. 


By John Jacob Posner, D. D.S., Chief of the Dental De- 
partment Harlem Dispensary; Former Instructor in 
Oral Surgery, New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital. 114 pages, with 55 original 
Here you will find an outline of simple technic that will 
meet the practicing dentist’s requirements in the great 
bulk of cases. Emphasis is laid on twoinjections. These 
are the new supraperiosteal injection for infiltration, and 
the mandibular injection for block anesthesia. With 
these two injections alone it will be possible to handle 
ninety-five per cent of the cases that arise in ordinary 
practice. 


WENDELL—Systematic Development of X-Ray 
Plates and Films. 

By Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S., Chief of Photo- 

graphic V’ork and Instructor in Prosthetics and Ortho- 

dontia, University of Minnesota. 78 pages, 50 illus- 

$2.00 


VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOKS 


Takes be in detail the development of x-ray plates and 
films and making of lantern slides. Covers developing 
formulas, tanks, chemicals, dark rooms, methods of de- 
velopment and solutions. 


KELLS—The Dentist’s Own Book. 

By C. Edmund Kells, D.D.S., New Orleans. 520 pages 
64x9%4. 118 illustrations. Cloth, special jacket. .$10.00 
A faithful account of the experience gained during 46 
years of dental practice. With a complete bookkeeping 
and recording system, and a description of the manage- 
ment of a dental practice. 


SEVERNS—Cavity Preparation. 

By J. E. Severns, D.D.S., Late Demonstrator of Opera- 
tive Technic, St. Louis University Dental School. 44 
pages, 13 full page engravings. Second Edition. an 
Gives the student and practitioner the proper knowl- 
ouge of correct cavity preparation of gold and amalgam 

ing. 


SIMPSON—Technic of Oral Radiography. 

By Clarence O. Simpson, M.D., D.D.S., F.A.C.D., St. 
Louis, 207 pages, 6 x 9 ,with 165 original illustrations. 
The first book devoted exclusively to the technic of oral 
radiography. It is not merely a reference volume, but 
a practical daily guide for the dentist and radiographer 
w . — x-ray examination of teeth. Published April 
15th, 1 


Ask for list of our dental books 


THE 


ABSURDITY 


The C.V. Mosby Co., Publishers St.Louis, Mo. 


of keeping the oral cavity hygienically protected through using a germicidal mouth wash 
may appeal to some but if it is salutary in the mouth, why not in the nose? The answer is 
that the sensitive membrane of the nose will not stand the abuse that the tougher mem- 
brane of the mouth will—but why abuse the mouth? Why not cooperate with Nature by 


using something more akin to body fluids? 


ALKALOL 


You will never really know Alkalol until you try it in your own eyes or nose where it 
promptly demonstrates the soothing, cleansing action it would have on disturbed mouth 


tissue. 


Your card will bring liberal quantity for personal use and we solicit your trial. 


The 
ALKALOL 


Mail the Coup 


ALKALOL COMPANY, 
Taunton, Mass. 


Co Gentlemen: Please send samples of ALKALOL. 
MASS. Address 


A.D.H.A—F 
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DENTIFRICE 


our Fatients' Dentifrice 


You take scrupulous care of your own 
teeth—you must. Hundreds of dental 
hygienists have told us they previous- 
ly used another dentifrice. Now they 
know the remarkable effectiveness of 
Pycopé—the advanced Tooth Powder. 
They have chosen Pycopé for their 
personal use and religiously prescribe 
it for the welfare of their patients. 


Let PYCOPE help make 1929 
your best year. 


Professionally endorsed far ahead of any similar product 


INCORPORATED 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
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Have you noticed 
What our Advertisers have to offer you? 


INDEX 
Advertiser Page 
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“Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


The 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
has passed the “acorn” stage and 
is now well along on the 
“tree” stage. 


The national organization is the trunk, the 
state organizations are the branches, 
the district societies are the twigs 
and the individual members 
are the leaves. 


If you are not a leaf hanging on our tree, 
dancing with life, then you are a dried 
up leaf, blown about, good for 
nothing, discarded. 


Why not be a bright green leaf 
with the rest of us? 


JOIN THE A. D. H. A.! 
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